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of a hat a funny grey wig that sat high on his cranium, showing his own hair at the back, over which fell two little white braids tied with black. This dignitary was presented as "the Town Clark", and he quickly assured us that the Lord Mayor had so recently ascended from the lowly estate of a farmer that he knew little of the solemn ceremonies he should perform; so he, "the Town Clark", on whose ability and discretion we could always rely, would have to coach him.
We were to be guests in the Town Hall, where the Lord Mayor resides, which we found to be a very handsome building with offices and formal reception rooms on the lower floor, and a grand stairway, twelve feet broad, carpeted in crimson, leading to the private apartments above. We were escorted up and given very pleasant rooms, and I found my maid already there unpacking my bags. In the room with her was a woman wearing a white shirtwaist and dark skirt and without a hat. Thinking her probably the housekeeper, I introduced myself and said I was very much obliged to her for coming in but as the maid would take care of all my things I would not bother her. Imagine my surprise when she replied: "Oh, me name is McKaig, but they call me now 'the Lady Mayoress', so you need not trouble to remember me name!"
Then she said there was to be a dinner that night, but before that she would like me to have tea with her in the living room.
When I got the travel dust off, I appeared. The dear lady was very ill at ease, but she soon found herself, and we were quickly chatting like old friends. She said she would show me her Seal and Chain as Lady Mayoress, for she was the only woman in England who had one. The reason was that the State furnished one only for the mayors and not for their wives, but that a rich Manchester man, who had great pride in his city, provided the one she had. She confided that it was "kept by the mon\ meaning the general factotum of the